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and expensive size. Possibly lists of " suggestive questions " might 
have still further increased the usefulness of the work, — especially 
as a text-book. A subject like " funds " naturally lends itself to such 
treatment. 

The entire absence of bibliography or bibliographical references 
might also be regretted, although the desirability or necessity of 
such references is not so apparent in a work on " funds " as it would 
be in the treatment of many other subjects. George M Fisk 

University of Illinois. 

The American Merchant Marine: Its History and Romances 
from 1620 to 1902. By Winthrop L. Marvin. New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1902. — ix, 444 pp. 

American Navigation: The Political History of its Rise and 
Ruin and the Proper Means for its Encouragement. By William 
W. Bates. Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1902. — xvi, 466 pp. 

La Navigation Commcrciale au XIX e Siecle. Par Ambroise 
Colin. Paris, Arthur Rousseau, Editeur, 1901. — viii, 459 pp. 

Among the many signs of reviving interest in American shipping 
is the quantity of literature bearing on the subject now appearing in 
books and periodicals. Mr. Marvin's book, the latest and one of 
the best histories of our merchant marine yet published, shows the 
marks of careful research. It is agreeably devoid of many of the 
exaggerations and fictions so common in books of its kind. 
The author does not overstate the effects of the hostile acts of 
the British government nor the unfair discriminations later practiced 
by Lloyds in listing and insuring American vessels. No doubt both 
of these causes did operate very powerfully at different periods to 
put our ships at a disadvantage in competing with English ships. 
Yet it is admitted that English vessels would probably have won an 
ultimate victory over our own unless we resorted to ship protection. 
The weak point in the treatment is the assumption that ship protection 
by means of subsidies or discriminating duties will build up the 
marine so that it can stand without such protection. No doubt 
English mail payments did help to enrich some individuals and to 
establish certain steamship lines ; but subsidies certainly did not 
create the cheap and efficient British cargo steamers which make 
up nineteen-twentieths of the English merchant marine of to-day. 
Instead of aiding, payments in the nature of subsidies have actually 
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hindered these tramp steamers and slow-going, regular freighters. 
The author thinks that if we had met subsidy with subsidy we might 
have beaten the English at their own game. There is not the 
slightest justification for such a belief, for England possessed every 
advantage for cheap construction, and was better able to pay sub- 
sidies than we. Besides she had colonies, a surplus of manufactures 
to sell and a redundant population. The idea that the United States 
could have carried on successfully a peaceful subsidy war, so to 
speak, with the wealthiest and most highly industrialized nation on 
earth, is hardly worth the trouble of refuting. England had every 
advantage after the advent of the iron steamer. Even the phenom- 
enal development of our wooden sailing ships was a sporadic 
growth. We should inevitably have lost our disproportionately large 
share of the world's merchant marine even if we had continued to be 
the cheapest builders. Our people had no incentive but profits, and 
when competition became severe, business men betook themselves to 
more profitable and less hazardous fields. 

Being a New Englander and the descendant of a race of ship- 
owners, Mr. Marvin's sympathy has naturally been with the American 
sailor and shipowner. While he is a believer in government aid to 
shipping, he realizes that success on the sea as on land must be won 
by superior excellence. 

The second work under review is written by a man who has been 
enthusiastically interested in American shipping for many years, and 
is the author of much literature on the subject. The present volume 
is similar in scope and treatment to his earlier volume called The 
American Marine. The author gives much new material, but no new 
thought. He uses the same old arguments, and they have not 
improved perceptibly with age. His enthusiasm frequently leads 
him into extravagance, as when he says: "It will probably take 
another war to clean the country again of foreigners, so that an 
American marine shall once more have preference for employment " 
(p. 267). His faith in protectionism is such that it does not occur 
to him to attribute our growth to any other cause, while only the 
removal of " protection " caused the decline of our shipping. He 
argues that the only way to revive American shipping is by means 
of discriminative duties on ships of foreign nations. If such duties 
are contrary to commercial treaties, then the treaties must go. The 
treaties must go anyhow, for they grant reciprocal privileges, and 
reciprocity is an intolerable thing. "Protection is a natural and 
positive law of life, while Reciprocity is an artificial substitute that 
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may produce death." He does not at all consider the absolute 
certainty that foreign governments would retaliate for any discrimi- 
nations we might be unwise enough to make. 

The author is violently partisan, yet his book contains much 
valuable material, the result of his extensive labors ; and some of his 
reasoning is decidedly good. For example, he is unalterably opposed 
to the Frye Bill and to all other schemes for giving direct payments 
to the merchant marine. He contends (1) that bounties and sub- 
sidies are unconstitutional; (2) that they would cost a fabulous 
amount if they really accomplished anything; and (3) that they 
would be utterly useless unless they did cost a fabulous sum. So far 
as the subsidy is concerned, his arguments are certainly sound. It 
is to be regretted that his power to analyze the effects of discrimina- 
tive duties is not equally keen and convincing. For after all, any 
extra duty levied on foreign tonnage is but a kind of indirect bounty 
to American shipping, with the added disadvantage that foreign 
nations are more likely to retaliate against discriminations than they 
are against direct bounties which result in making over a portion of 
the freight as a gift to shippers. 

M. Colin's work is divided into three parts, — " L'Outillage," " L'Ex- 
ploitation " and " Le Personnel." The first part consists of three 
rather important chapters upon ships, ports and maritime routes 
respectively. The improvement in ships is briefly outlined, — the 
application of steam to navigation, the use of iron and, later, steel 
in construction, the increase in size and speed of vessels, the improve- 
ment in engines and boilers. The opinion is expressed that steamers 
have attained the maximum of speed possible with boilers and engines 
constructed after present-day models. Some interesting figures are 
given to show the enormous cost of an increment of speed. The 
sailing vessel also has attained its maximum efficiency. According 
to our author a reaction against excessive size and speed has set in. 
An examination of the ships now building or just launched will, 
however, hardly confirm this opinion. 

The introduction of the turbine engine and petroleum fuel promises 
great things for the future. Special ships for special purposes have 
introduced further economies. We now have refrigerator ships, 
cattle ships, wine ships, fruit ships, tank steamers, etc., all built for 
special purposes so as to carry the maximum load at minimum cost. 

The improvement of harbors has been a necessary consequence of 
the increased size of ships. Ship canals have given a great impetus 
to shipping, especially in the case of the Suez Canal. Submarine 
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cables the author quite properly includes among the instruments 
of navigation. 

Part II is taken up chiefly with the organization of the industries 
of shipbuilding and navigation. The author thinks that England's 
maritime advantage is most largely due to the organization of 
industry on a large scale. He is among those who hold that " trade 
follows the flag." The scanty figures by which he supports his faith 
are, however, not convincing. That the abandonment of a French 
line to Chile was followed by a decrease in trade between France and 
Chile does not prove that trade fell off because the service was dis- 
continued. The probability is that the service was discontinued 
because the trade was unprofitable. The mere fact that British ships 
carry such a large part of the world's commerce shows that trade 
follows profits regardless of national emblems. 

The most important and interesting part of the volume is the 
chapter on " Political Conditions of Exploitation." It is recognized 
that protection to the home market and protection to oversea ship- 
ping are incompatible, for the former means death to that free 
exchange which is the life of the latter. Our statesmen who are 
trying to reconcile the irreconcilable would do well to ponder these 
words, coming as they do from an earnest defender of government 
aid to shipping. 

The history of shipping legislation would be more valuable to the 
economist if the author had made a more thorough study of the 
growth of commerce and shipping in connection with the changes in 
governmental policy. A fairly complete though rather confused survey 
of French shipping legislation since 1793 is given. An attempt is 
made to show the necessity for this legislation in the usual fashion, 
by trying to prove that French ships would not make profits without 
subsidies. M. Colin thinks that the law of 1881 was productive of 
much good in France. He naively points to the increase of French 
shipping from 188 1 to 1887, ascribing it all to the beneficent effects 
of this legislation, and passes on, thinking that he has proven the 
bienfaisance of that law. Probably the law did have something to do 
with the increase in French shipping ; but if it could be shown that 
the growth was entirely due to the law, it would still be necessary to 
prove that the result was worth the expense. 

We are told that the fatal defect of the law of 1881 was its limita- 
tion to six years. In view of the fact that it was succeeded by one 
which was decidedly worse, we may agree with this view. The law 
of 1893 provided for the expenditure of enormous sums in bounties, 
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with no apparent benefit. M. Colin criticises it severely, not for 
the very great expenditures for the sailing marine, but for the failure 
to provide correspondingly large bonuses for the steam marine. He 
also condemns the suppression of the half bounty on foreign ships 
purchased by Frenchmen. 

His treatment of shipping legislation in other countries is brief 
and not specially praiseworthy. Naturally England comes in for 
the largest share of criticism, not always marked by carefulness in 
statement of facts. The chapter on the legal status of shipping is 
full of useful information and pointed criticism. The work on the 
whole is a valuable compilation on this absorbing subject. 

Columbia University. Royal Meeker. 



